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third to the sixth successively increasing in breadth and decreasing 
in length ; club long- elliptical, broader than the sixth joint and more 
than twice its length : chest short-elliptical, convex, brassy, rather 
broad : fore-chest very short ; its length not more than one-tenth 
of its breadth : shield of the mid-chest large ; sutures of the parap- 
sides very distinct and strongly marked ; axillae parted by one-third 
of the breadth of the chest ; scutcheon short, obconical, with fvvo 
parallel sutures along its back : hind-chest short, broad, obconical, 
declining : petiole extremely short : abdomen long-elliptical, flat, 
bronze-black, slightly concave above, slightly keeled beneath, shorter 
and much narrower than the chest ; metapodeon and three following 
segments of moderate length ; the rest very short : legs pale tawny ; 
tips of feet brown ; thighs mostly piceous : wings broad, colourless, 
pubescent, ciliated ; veins pale tawny ; ulna much longer than the 
humerus ; radius shorter than the ulna ; cubitus not one-third of the 
length of the radius ; brand extremely small. Length of the body 
y line ; of the wings 1^ line. 

Var. /3. Body black. 


XXII . — Some Account of the storm of January in Bedfordshire. 

By John Martin, Esq. 

To the Editors of the Annals of Natural History. 

Gentlemen, Froxfield, Feb. 14th, 1849. 

A remarkable storm took place on Sunday the 14th of Janu- 
ary 1 849. A few particulars relating to it may be found inter- 
esting to those who attend to meteorological pursuits. 

The information with respect to it, in this communication, is 
chiefly confined to what occurred in the park of the Duke of Bed- 
ford, and is obtained from His Grace's land steward, Thomas 
Bennett, Esq. 

The hurricane, attended by a heavy fall of rain, passed over 
Woburn Park about half-past two o'clock p.m. The direction 
it took was from the north-west to south-east ; its range did not 
appear to extend more than a quarter of a mile. The writer of 
this, who resides at the edge of the park, scarcely half a mile from 
the principal scene of destruction, was not aware of what was 
going on so close to him. The sun was shining a few minutes 
previously, and although the wind blew rather strongly, yet not 
perceptibly stronger than it had been blowing for some days. 

Its greatest violence did not continue more than a quarter 
of an hour. As far as information has been obtained as to its 
appearance in this vicinity, it was first observed at Fenny Strat- 
ford and Bow Brickhill on the borders of Bedfordshire. At these 
places several ti’ees were thrown down as well as many old 
buildings. On Bow Brickhill Heath, where there is a large fir 
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plantation of the Duke of Bedford's, several fir-trees were rooted 
up ; the destructive effects of the storm may be tracked, through 
that and an adjoining plantation on Wavendon Heath, to the 
Fuller’s-earth Lodge on the high road to Northampton. From 
this place to Woburn Park there was no obstruction offered to 
its progress. It attacked the evergreens in a plantation at Crawley 
Grange near the gate of some water-meadows on the west, and 
continued from thence to Crawley Grange plantations on the east. 
Several very large trees were uprooted by the violence of the 
wind, principally spruce fir, and many others broken in the 
middle by their fall. It then took the course of a hollow in 
a plantation of evergreens in Crawley Dean Hills, clearing away 
all that resisted its progress — passing over the open part without 
causing much damage. At Flitwick, about five miles distant, a 
windmill was blown down, its cap and sails destroyed — half of 
one of the latter was carried sixty yards before it fell, and then 
rebounded ten yards further. One of the flaps, made of iron 
and canvas, was blown to a distance of one hundred yards from 
the mill. Several houses and barns in the village were untiled. 
The storm then appears to have passed off in the direction of 
Hitchin, on the borders of Hertfordshire. Its fury however ap- 
pears in a great measure to have been spent on the plantations 
of the Duke of Bedford, in the park and its vicinity. 

The number of trees blown down and broken on this property 
is about five hundred. The principal damage was to the fir tribe, 
and this is perhaps to be accounted for from their leaves holding 
the wind, offering an obstacle to the gale, while the leafless state 
of oaks, beeches, and other timber presented in this respect no 
resistance. 

A person who was on his way to Brickhill describes the violence 
of the storm to have been so great, as to force up the gravel on 
the road, and carry thorn bushes between two and three hundred 
yards. Several ti*ees were blown down near him ; the window- 
shutters of a house torn off ; and all this destruction is stated not 
to have occupied more than a minute and a half. It was ac- 
companied by a torrent of rain. A young man who was going 
from Crawley to Woburn encountered the storm. Rain not 
falling when he left home, he had not provided himself with any 
defence from what he did not anticipate on starting; he states 
that he had not proceeded more than ten minutes on his way, on 
arriving at the corner of the park wall on the road from Ampt- 
hill to Woburn, when his clothes and hat were entirely soaked 
through by a most heavy rain. In endeavouring to pass along 
the foot-path which runs close under the wall, it was with the 
utmost difficulty, owing, to the violence of the storm, that he 
could maintain his footing ; indeed it was so violent as to compel 
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him to retrace his steps. He had reached on his way back the 
corner of the wall close to the fir plantation in the Grange Belt, 
which he had only passed a few minutes previously, when he saw the 
whole clump of trees growing at the corner simultaneously laid 
prostrate. The action of the wind appeared to him to heave them 
up; in all probability, the blast, acting under the greater and lower 
branches, raised them in this manner. He describes the air around 
him as being darkened with the young shoots of the trees, 
mingled with thatch from haystacks in the adjoining fields ; the 
roar of the storm was so great as entirely to drown the sound 
of the falling timber, although he stood so close to the scene of 
its fury. A gig with three persons in it had only passed a few 
seconds previously ; though conscious that trees were falling, they 
did not actually witness them; it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that the horse kept its legs, and the weight alone of the 
three prevented the vehicle itself from being blown over. 

At the lodge called the Deans there is a very fine Weymouth 
pine ; the keeper describes this tree as appearing to shiver to its 
very base, seemingly heaving up, as though underground action 
was at work ; happily for the security of the cottage it rode out 
the storm. 

A person residing at Castle Thorpe, two miles south of Hans- 
lape in Northamptonshire, states that the day was remarkably 
clear till half-past one, when he distinctly saw the storm-cloud 
rise from the west and overspread the sky in a quarter of an 
hour and proceed eastward. 

From information obtained through the kindness of a friend, 
it appears that the storm was observed at Bristol between twelve 
and one, and rather later at Cheltenham ; its course is not known 
to me thence until it arrived at Fenny Stratford, Bow Brickliill and 
Woburn Park — at Bishops Stortford and Colchester it was noticed 
at about three o'clock. It most probably swept across the island, 
rising in the British Channel and terminating in the German 
Ocean. On reference to the map, it appears to have assumed a 
semicircular shape, agreeably to the law laid down by Col. Reid in 
his very interesting record of facts in his work upon that subject. 

Some of your correspondents may have noticed its progress in 
other localities, and thus more effectually complete the course it 
took, and more decidedly establish in this instance the value of 
Col. Reid's theory. 

The remarks with which I trouble you were intended princi- 
pally to describe the effects of the storm in the Duke of Bedford’s 
Park, where, from all that has been collected during its progress, 
the chief injury was sustained. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

John Martin. 


